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EXTRA 


Packed in St. Regis Multiwall Paper 
Bags, your own fine product reaches 
your customers in just the condition in 
which you packed it. You not only give 
your customers fertilizer at its best — 
you also give them the many extra con- 
veniences of the bag, itself. 


You give them the extra convenience 
of protection against moisture. Fertilizer 
packed in St. Regis Multiwalls may be 
left out in the field without worrying 
about dew, or even light rains. It has less 
tendency to lump, hence spreads more 
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evenly. And there’s less chance of the 
new, very hygroscopic, high-analysis fer- 
tilizers rotting and breaking the bags. 
You give your customers the extra 
convenience—and saving—of a sift-proof 
container. No siftage losses. Clean to 
handle and to store. Empties completely 
—your customers get all the fertilizer 
you packed, none sticks to the bag. 
There are many more such extra con- 
veniences in every St. Regis Multiwall 
Paper Bag —and they all make for cus- 
tomer satisfaction! Call in a St. Regis 
packaging engineer and have him work 
out a bag, custom-made to suit your own 
particular packaging problems. 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION - MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 
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TAGGART CORPORATION ¢ THE VALVE BAG COMPANY 
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MURIATE 
and SULPHATE 
of POTASH 


Plant foods are urgently needed 
to grow the crops which feed our 
nation and our armed forces. 


or 


AMERICAN POTASH and 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


70 PINE STREET WHEW YORK, NW. Y. Our plant at Trona, Calif., is 


Pioneer Producers of Muriate in America 


Branch Offices 
214 Walton Building 


operating at capacity to provide 
supplies of these essential plant 
foods, and other materials needed 
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in the national effort. 





Manufacturers of Three Elephant Borax and Boric Acid 
See page 29 
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That man is a benefactor to his race who makes two blades of grass to grow where but one grew before.” 
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Saving Southern Soils 


Regional Conservator, Soil Conservation Service, Spartanburg, South Carolina 


By DR. T. S. BUIE 


HE last time I had the pleasure of speak- 

ing before a meeting of the National 

Fertilizer Association was at your con- 
vention held at White Sulphur Springs in 
June, 1937, about five and a half years ago. 
None of us realized at that time what the 
next five years would bring forth. Most of 
us probably assumed that things would go 
on pretty much as they were. I venture to 
say, however, that we are not willing to make 
the same assumption for the next five years. 
In the very nature of things, tremendous 
changes must come. However, we can see 
something of the direction that world events 
are taking and we all realize that we must 
adapt ourselves to changing conditions. 

We often hear the present world war spoken 
of as a “world revolution.” Actually, we have 
been going through a revolution in this coun- 
try for the past decade. Fortunately, our 
internal revolution has been a bloodless one. 
Our whole social, economic, financial, and 
agricultural structure has been revamped. 
And yet this change has been accomplished 
by peaceful means. I believé that has been 
because we have recognized the necessity 
for change and through democratic processes 
have adapted ourselves to changing condi- 
tions. 

Nowhere was the need for change more 
apparent than in Southern agriculture, which 
for generations has been almost entirely 
dependent on cotton and tobacco production. 
We all realize that this one-crop system was 
ruinous, both for land and forthe people 
it supported; but it was not easy to change 
a system that had permeated our whole 
economic life. After 10 years of our agri- 
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cultural revolution we have begun to break 
the shackles of the one-crop system and the 
war has given new impetus to the healthy 
trends which already were taking definite 
shape. 

Total war requires that we put every acre 
of land to the use for which it is best adapted. 
The demand for the increased production of 
livestock products, as well as the shortage 
of labor, makes it necessary that we devote 
more of the farm acreage to improved pasture 
and hay crops, which have relatively low 
labor requirements, yet provide vitally needed 
products. The need for increased yields of 
food and feed crops calls for systematic ro- 
tations and the more extensive use of legumes 
in the cropping system, particularly in view 
of the limited amount of commercial nitro- 
gen now available as fertilizer. Fortunately, 
the groundwork has been laid for the sound 
development of such a program on an ex- 
tensive scale here in the Southeast. 


I won’t attempt to relate to you the events 
of the past decade, with which you are all 
familiar. You recall, of course, how, with 
the loss of foreign markets, the AAA under- 
took to help farmers change from soil-de- 
pleting to soil-conserving crops through con- 
servation payments and through acreage 
allotments of basic crops. We in the Soil 
Conservation Service were primarily inter- 
ested in establishing a permanent basis for 
agricultural production through control of 
erosion and sound land use. The fact that 
total production of crops like cotton and 
tobacco is still high, in spite of the reduction 
in acreage, indicates the possibilities of in- 
creasing production of crops needed in the 
war effort through proper land use, systematic 
rotations, and other conservation measures. 
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The work of the Soil Conservation Service 
began in 1933 as a demonstration program. 
At that time we worked in relatively small 
demonstration projects where conditions were 
representative of much larger areas. Our 
purpose was to show by complete demon- 
strations under actual farming conditions how 
erosion could be controlled, how the most 
efficient use could be made of existing soil 
resources, and how soil fertility could be 
improved with resulting increases in crop 
yields. Cooperating farmers in these areas 
agreed to carry out for a period of five years 
the complete conservation programs which 
we helped them develop for their farms. 


Soil Conservation Districts 


After the demonstration program had been 
under way for several years, the President 
in 1937 suggested to the various States that 
appropriate legislation be enacted which 
would enable the farmers themselves to 
organize soil conservation districts with which 
the Federal Government might cooperate in 
furnishing technical assistance on a more 
extensive scale than was possible in the 
demonstration areas. At present, the nine 
States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 


Florida, Alabama and Mississippi which 
constitute the Southeastern Region of the 
Soil Conservation Service have district laws 
and all but a few States in the remainder of 
the country have passed similar legislation. 
The Service now is actively cooperating with 
159 districts which farmers themselves have 
organized in the Southeastern Region. 

In 144 soil conservation districts in this 
region at the end of the fiscal year on June 
30, 1942, the Soil Conservation Service had 
assisted farmers in developing conservation 
programs for more than 42,000 farms, com- 
prising approximately 7 million.acres. These 
plans, developed in accordance with the 
capabilities of the land and the needs of the 
farm families, provided for terracing and 
other water disposal measures, contour cul- 
tivation, systematic rotations, the use of 
summer and winter crops, strip cropping, 
pasture improvement, conversion of steep 
and severely eroded land to perennial hay 
crops and trees, sound woodland manage- 
ments, development of wildlife areas, fish and 
stock ponds, and other conservation measures. 

One of the most striking features about 
the land conversions made on these farms is 
that approximately 440,000 acres of formerly 
idle land have been re-employed and put to 
productive use as a result of conservation 
plans. 


Reports compiled by the Soil Con- 


servation Service show that approximately 
120,000 acres of this waste land are being 
brought back into cultivation and protected 
against erosion through the use of terraces, 
contour tillage, systematic rotations, in- 
cluding summer and winter cover crops, and 
other conservation measures. Nearly 124,000 
acres are being converted to perennial hay, 
96,000 acres are being developed for perma- 
nent pasture, 80,000 acres are being converted 
to woodland, 12,000 acres to wildlife, and the 
remainder to various miscellaneous uses, 
including 1,000 acres in orchards and vine- 
yards. 

Thus 340,000 acres, or more than 77 per 
cent of this formerly idle land, have been 
brought back into cultivation or are being 
developed for pasture or hay where it will 
make an immediate contribution to the 
economy of the farm. The formerly idle land 
represented an average of 10.5 acres per 
farm, or 6.3 per cent of the 7 million acres 
embraced in the 42,000 farms. Assuming 
that the same percentage of idle land exists 
on the 155,636,644 acres in farms in the 
Southeastern Region, the total idle acres 
would amount to 9,805,108. 


Reclaimed Land Aids Fertilizer Sales 


Although this land may have been used 
or misused, to the point of abandonment, 
experience shows that with proper considera- 
tion for the capabilities of the land and the 
use of adequate conservation measures, it 
still represents a vast reservoir for the de- 
velopment of pasture and production of hay, 
corn, and other vitally needed crops. I need 
hardly point out to this group that proper 
utilization of this land for production of 
these crops would also represent a potential 
market for aconsiderable quantity of fertilizer. 

And right here I would like to make one 
of those confessions which are said to be good 


-for the soul. When I talked before you in 


1937, I ‘référred to millions of acres of land 
in the Southeast which preliminary surveys 
showed had been essentially destroyed by 
erosion and I said that this land never would 
be fertilized again. I was honestly mistaken, 
but mistaken nevertheless. Through actual 
field experience we have learned that all of 
this land can be put to some productive use. 
In fact, every acre of land on farms for which 
we are developing conservation plans in 
cooperation with soil conservation districts 
is being utulized for a productive purpose. 
Kudzu and lespedeza sericea are playing 
an important part in the utilization of this 
land. By providing supplemental grazing 
and hay from the poorer classes of land, the 
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pressure on the better lands is lessened, thus 
making it possible to utilize for soil improve- 
ment annual legumes grown in rotation which 
were formerely harvested for hay. This 
permits the establishment of better rotations 
and adapting the rotations to the different 
classes of land. On the better land, normal 
rotations in which annual crops are grown 
are varied according to its needs. As the 
quality of the land decreases, the use of pro- 
tective vegetation is intensified. 

On severely eroded land that cannot be 
adequately protected by shallow-rooted an- 
nual cover crops, deep-rooted perennials such 
as kudzu and sericea are used in rotation 
with corn. This allows a reduction in the 
corn acreage on the better cropland. The 
effectiveness of this type of rotation is in- 
dicated by results obtained in cooperative 
work by the Soil Conservation Service and 
the Alabama Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion in nine Alabama counties. In 20 field 
trials where corn followed kudzu, the average 
corn yield was 31.6 bushels per acre as com- 
pared with an average yield of 11 bushels 
per acre in the nine counties where the trials 
were conducted. 


Nation Cannot Afford Idle Land 


Here in the Southeast the population 
pressure on the land is intense. When we 
consider that we have only 5.7 acres of crop- 
land per farm person, it is obvious that we 
cannot at any time afford to allow 10.5 acres 
of land per farm to remain idle. Certainly, 
we cannot afford it now, when we are engaged 
in a war, the outcome of which will determine 
whether or not we remain a free people, and 
when the production of food and other es- 
sential crops will contribute to the winning 
of the war and the preservation of our free- 
dom. We can no more afford idle acres than 
we can afford idle men. Every acre must be 
devoted to the use for which it is best adapted, 
must be protected against erosion, and made 
to produce the maximum yields of which it 
is capable. 

This applies, of course, to all the land on 
the farm. In the past, as you know, farmers 
have been inclined to concentrate their at- 
tention on their cash crops, because those 
were the crops which provided the farm in- 
come. Farmers in soil conservation districts, 
in carrying out their conservation plans, are 
finding that proper management of pasture 
and hay crops, which includes the adequate 
use of fertilizer, pays just as big dividends as 
on crops like cotton. Where they are not 
able to treat all their pasture at once, we 
recommend adequate treatment on a part 


of the acreage each year, rather than spread- 
ing the treatment too thin on all the pasture, 
since the results in the latter case likely would 
be discouraging. 

The use of an adequate proportion of 
legumes and grasses in rotations is serving the 
double purpose of protecting the land against 
erosion and improving the fertility of the 
soil. This in turn is helping to provide the 
increased yields needed to meet war demands 
and in helping to increase farm income 
through greater yields. Farmers rapidly are 
learning the value of such legumes as annual 
lespedeza, crotalaria, crimson clover, blue 
lupine, and other summer and winter legumes 
in rotations with other crops. 

The increased use of small grains also repre- 
sents a notable change in the cropping sys- 
tem in this region. This is especially true of 
oats, which are supplementing corn in many 
areas. Oats are grown in winter, when mois- 
ture conditions are more favorable, and better 
yields are obtained than from corn, the yields 
of which have never been high. Oats fit in 
well with soil improving rotations, especially 
where annual lespedeza or crotalaria is sown 
on the oats in the late winter or early spring 
as is provided for in conservation plans on 
district farms. The use of better adapted and 
disease-resistant varieties developed at south- 
ern experiment stations has made it profitable 
to grow oats farther south than was formerly 
possible. 

Pasture Improvement 


I consider pasture improvement one of 
the most important land use problems in 
this section. It has been conclusively shown 
that pasture development in the Southeast 
depends on two factors: (1) plant food, and 
(2) moisture. I am sure that you will agree 
that lack of plant food is not an insurmount- 
able obstacle. Probably we can’t do so much 
about moisture as a limiting factor, but we 
can improve moisture conditions to a certain 
extent by utilizing lowland areas for perma- 
nent pasture—where such land is available. 
On many district farms, lowland that was 
covered with willows, alders, and other simi- 
lar growth has been cleared and developed 
into excellent pasture as a part of the con- 
servation programs for these farms. 

Frequently, there is not sufficient acreage 
of such lowland to furnish pasture for all 
livestock needed on the farm. Most South- 
eastern farms have steep upland areas, usu- 
ally adjacent to the lowland, that are not 
fit either for cultivation or for permanent 
pasture. On such farms, the lowland is de- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Regional Industry Meetings 


Baltimore 


The first of a series of regional meetings 
scheduled at the request of the War Pro- 
duction Board to discuss the recently revised 
Conservation Order M-231 was held in Balti- 
more on December 7th, with approximately 
150 in attendance. In addition to fertilizer 
manufacturers, many State agronomists and 
representatives of various governmental agen- 
cies were present. T. E. Milliman opened the 
meeting and introduced M. K. Derrick of 
WPB who presided. Mr. Derrick explained 
the amended M-231 in detail and in practical 
terms and then asked for questions and dis- 
cussion, both of which were freely forth- 
coming. L. G. Porter of WPB explained the 
plans for setting up regional representatives 
of the Agricultural Chemical Unit in some 
eight cities, details of which are not quite 
complete but will be announced later. He 
also transmitted an announcement from 
OPA in connection with the adjustable pric- 
ing amendment (No. 4) to MPR 135. Also 
he transmitted the information from OPA 
that it was hoped that by December 15th 
some action on the question of fertilizer 
pricing would be announced. W. F. Watkins 
of USDA spoke on the recently announced 
crop goals. H. R. Smalley discussed the 
assistance: that the NFA expected to render 
in the war program. 

Mr. Derrick pointed out that M-231 pro- 
vided a yardstick for the manufacturing pro- 
gram. Several members of the industry spoke 
favoring operation under M-231 as revised. 
Mr. Milliman announced that a WPB Di- 
rective would be issued in the near future 
which would require the use of application 
forms carrying in substance the information 
required by the proposed forms FH 1, 2, and 
3, except that the basis would probably be 
the 1940-41 season unless records for that 
season might be substituted. 

Dr. R. P. Thomas of the University of 
Maryland requested the chairman to ask 
for a standing vote of those present as to 
whether they favored operation under M-231 
as revised or under an individual rationing 
plan. The vote was unanimous in favor of 
M-231. 


Boston 


The War Production Board Regional Meet- 
ing of State agronomists, agricultural workers, 
and the fertilizer industry, held in Boston, 
December 9th, was attended by approxi- 
mately 65 people. T.E. Milliman opened the 
meeting and presented Dr. W. H. Martin, 


director, New Jersey Experiment Station 
and consultant with WPB, who presided and 
explained in detail the new provisions of 
M-231 as amended. Mr. Brand spoke briefly 
on the part the Association is taking in as- 
sisting the Government, the industry, and 
agriculture in the all-out war effort to pro- 
duce the crop goals, and Mr. Lodge handled 
those phases of the work in which he is en- 


‘gaged daily. Many questions were asked and 


answered, and much discussion of New Eng- 
land operation under M-231 as amended took 
place. The following three resolutions were 
unanimously passed at the close of the meet- 
ing: 

Moved and seconded that the War 
Production Board be requested to add a 
3-10-10 grade of fertilizer to the ap- 
proved list of each of the New England 
States. 

Moved and seconded that the meeting 
approve the distribution program as out- 
lined by M-231 and favor operation under 
Order M-231 rather than any program 
providing rationing to the farmer. 

Prof. Ralph W. Donaldson, agronomist 
of Massachusetts, moved, and Prof. 
P. R. Miller seconded a motion that the 
agronomists present, representing all of 
the New England States, approve the 
program set out in M-231 and are opposed 
to the rationing of fertilizers to farmers. 


Southern Meetings 

Over 500 producers and agricultural work- 
ers attended the five Southern meetings last 
week which were held at Raleigh, Columbia, 
Jacksonville, Atlanta, and Montgomery. At 
the close of each meeting it was voted unani- 
mously that the program for distributing 
fertilizers and materials in 1943 as provided 
in WPB Order No. M-231 will result in 
equitable distribution to farmers and should 
have the wholehearted support of the in- 
dustry and agricultural workers. 

M. K. Derrick, WPB consultant on fer- 
tilizers, who presided at each meeting, dis- 
cussed the provisions of revised M-231 in 
detail, particularly the new sections, ex- 
plained their application, and the need for 
them under war conditions. 

William F. Watkins, Office of Agricultural 
War Relations, outlined the national crop 
goals which are being set up for 1943 and 
indicated how fertilizer distribution should 
be modified in certain cases in order to achieve 
the desired goals for the vital war crops. 

L. G. Porter, industrial specialist in WPB 
in charge of the field service of the Agricultural 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Price Ceiling and Fertilizer Problems 


By JOHN K. WESTBURG 


Price Executive, Food Price Division, Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


OUR invitation to attend your southern 
meeting is greatly appreciated for two 
major reasons: First, the privilege of 
meeting with you and the opportunity to dis- 
cuss current problems within the industry; 
and secondly, to build a better understand- 
ing which should be to our mutual advantage. 


At this stage of our war effort there is need 
to spend little time on the purpose and value 
of price control. Certainly there should be no 
necessity to have to justify price control. But 
there is a constant need for more complete and 
thorough understanding of how we are going 
at price control in order to increase the team- 
work that is required to make such action 
effective. 

In thinking through our meeting today, I 
came to the conclusion that this part of your 
program would be of most value and of great- 
est interest to you if I attempted to give you 
a more complete picture of the manner in 
which we are approaching the difficult job of 
price control and to answer questions that 
you may have. Based on contacts with your 
industry and others, it occurred to me that 
questions such as the following are running 
through your mind: Will price control work? 
What about the administration of controls? 
Can they be made to fit our complex method 
of doing business? What about the inequities 
that people complain about? Why doesn’t 
OPA work faster, and where do we stand in 
our fertilizer program at the moment? If 
there are other questions, I shall do my best to 
answer them. If any questions are raised that 
require legal interpretation, I shall refuse to 
answer them. If any questions are asked on 
which I do not know the answer, I shall 
frankly say that I do not know. 


Will Price Control Work? 


It is needless to say that this form of regi- 
mentation is very difficult. Nothing will 
throw a monkey wrench into our economic 
machinery any faster or harder than price 
control. There are one thousand reasons why 
price control will not work, but there is one 
important reason why it must work and that 
is, the contribution that it will make in 
winning the war. Price control is your re- 


sponsibility as well as mine. It is the job of 
every single one of us. It isn’t something that 
we should fight. We should work with it. 
If the people of this country really want price 
control to work in order to avoid the far- 
reaching penalties of inflation, there is no 
reason under the sun why it will not work. 
I maintain that if the people in this country 
do not want price control to work, then they 
had better get set now to take the worst 
licking economically that we have ever been 
handed. To those who lived the spasm after 
the last war and know the damage that was 
done, there is no question in their minds as to 
whether or not price control is worth the price 
—whether or not it is worth all it costs now. 
They know that it is worth all that we can put 
into it, not only for the duration of the war 
but as long as may be required after the war 
to clean up the mess. The fact of the matter 
is, price control is working and will continue 
to work better to the degree that the people in 
the country will work with it. 

We should approach this question entirely 
from the angle that price control is a war-time 
economic measure. It is a fundamental part 
of our war effort. It is just as important on 
the home front as our battle action is on the 
battle front. Being a war measure, it should 
be stopped as soon as possible after the war. 


What About the Administration of Controls? 
Can They Be Made to Fit Our Complex Method 
of Doing Business? 


It should be emphasized here that we, who 
are responsible for price control actions, do 
not know all of the answers. We do not know 
anybody who does. It is utterly impossible 
to measure now the full impact economically 
of price control. That is all the more reason 
why we must do everything within our power 
to keep our feet on the ground to develop such 
price control plans in a practical and workable 
manner to be as certain as we can be certain 
that those plans will be workable within the 
industry and will cause the least amount of 
dislocation possible. This involves knowing 
the industry—knowing the industry’s prob- 
lems and_ peculiarities—studying current 
factual data. There is one all important 
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source for such current factual data and that 
is, from the industry itself. There is only one 
avenue through which such facts can be ob- 
tained, and that is by requesting industry to 
give us those facts. May I enter here a plea 
that, when your industry is asked for current 
facts, you see to it that we obtain facts and 
not guesswork, for on the basis of such facts— 
and they should be facts—the program should 
be constructed. Information should not be 
given that would either mislead or distort. 

We are working on the basis that control 
should be fair and equitable to every segment 
of every industry. There should be no favorit- 
ism—no playing of politics—no catering toany 
industry or any individual within an industry. 
The building of such a program requires a 
reasonable amount of give and take. The 
men have not yet been born who could impose 
these necessary controls in such a way as to 
satisfy everyone who might be affected by 
them. And today everyone is affected one way 
or another. We must, I think, seek to impose 
them in such a way that they operate suc- 
cessfully in the interests of most of the 
people and not solely in the interests of a 
single group—be that group composed of 
farmers, workers, bankers, merchants or 
landlords. 

People are, of course, going to be hurt 
before this war is over, and I mean hurt 
on the home front. There will be and have 
been certain dislocations, economic and hu- 
man. There will be more. We cannot prevent 
them in a total war. We can, however, strive 
to minimize them. 


The ‘‘Chiseler’’ Problem 


Incidentally, there are, of course, chiselers 
in every industry. ’ Price control programs 
have to be constructed at times in order to 
meet that condition. It is my personal belief 
that industry should do everything within 
its power to avoid the necessity of forcing 
OPA to adopt the policy of burning down the 
entire building in order to catch a couple of 
rats. Such an approach to price control makes 
the entire situation unnecessarily difficult. 
The greater the number of chiselers and the 
more individuals within an industry who 
fight the program rather than work with it, 
forces the adoption of such a philosophy. 
Programs can te built and are being built 
which fit into our complex method of doing 
business. The administration of those controls 
must be fair and reasonable but definitely 
firm. The Office of Price Administration has 
passed through a period of education into a 
period of enforcement. We are now well into 
that stage of our effort. Compliance is neces- 


sary to make the program equitable within the 
industry. There has been another change 
recently in overall policy which it is well to 
review here briefly. 


The History of Price Regulations 


OPA started its program by applying price 
control to industries or groups of industries. 
It was necessary early in this year because of 
developments to put into effect the General 
Maximum Price Regulation or, as it is some- 
times called, the universal ceiling. This pro- 
gram developed thousands of individual peti- 
tions for adjustments. Such a procedure not 
only presented a staggering problem with 
declining manpower but had a tendency to 
dissipate completely our efforts. We are con- 
vinced that the only practical application of 
price control that can be followed is industry- 
wise or for large economic groups; that we 
must get away from individual adjustments. 
For that reason, a change in administrative 
policy occurred early in November. A series 
of steps is being taken to implement this new 
policy. For example, on November 30th, Sec- 
tion 18 (a) of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation and all similar sections in other 
price regulations (except the services regula- 
tion MPR 165, as amended) will be ter- 
minated. As you may recall, this section 
allowed a retailer to apply for price adjust- 
ment if he was suffering substantial hard- 
ship because his ceiling price was abnormally 
low in relation to his competitor. Applica- 
tions for relief under this section will be 
accepted until midnight, November 30th and 
will be processed along with all other appli- 
cations pending as of that date. 

Last Sunday, November 15th, we terminated 
Section 18 (b) of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation and similar sections in all other 
price regulations. This particular section 
permitted wholesalers and manufacturers to 
apply for price adjustment on substantially 
the same grounds as retailers except that, in 
addition, the applicants had to show that any 
adjustment granted would have no effect on 
the retail level. 

Early in November Section 18 (c) was 
revoked. This section was more or less of a 
“catch all’ which allowed the filing of peti- 
tions for adjustment by any seller whose 
situation did not fit either 18 (a) or (b) and 
who could prove the special character of his 
case. No pending application will be granted 
under this section. 

One new general adjustment provision is 
being added to the General Maximum Price 
Regulation, and when the others are com- 
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pletely eliminated this will be the only re- 
maining one of general applicability. It will 
be designated as 18 (c) and is designed only 
to permit local action to meet significant local 
shortages. This section will provide for price 
adjustments for any seller or group of sellers 
whenever it appears that: 


1. There is or threatens to be in a par- 
ticular locality a shortage of a commodity or 
service which aids the war program or is essen- 
tial to a civilian standard of living consistent 
with the prosecution of the war; and 


2. A price adjustment will substantially 
reduce or eliminate the local shortage; and 


3. The adjustment will not disturb supplies 
in any other locality; nor create a need for 
higher prices; and 


4. The adjustment will effectuate the 
purposes of the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942, as amended. 

Again I want to emphasize that such price 
controls can be administered and with a mini- 
mum amount of policing providing each of us 
accepts our responsibility and works whole- 
heartedly with the program. 


What About the Inequities That People Complain 
. About? 


It is worth repeating that when we consider 
the manner in which we have done business 
in the past, and the need for the application 
of the freeze technique, such inequities cannot 
be prevented. Typical business practices 
which under our normal free economy were 
considered as a part of everyday business, 
under price control blossom out as inequities. 
Every practical effort has been made to re- 
duce these to the minimum or eliminate them 
completely, and a further step in that direc- 
tion is the application of specific dollars and 
cents ceilings at every level of production and 
distribution. This is another program which 
OPA has entered into in order that the appli- 
cation of our price actions may be more 
practical and workable within each industry. 

Many of you have raised the questions from 
time to time Why doesn’t OPA work faster? 
Why do we take so long to arrive at our de- 
cisions? To begin with, we must all recognize 
that the problem is complex. We have never 
lived under a similar type of regimentation. 
What appears to be a simple price action has 
an economic impact which reverberates 
throughout the whole system and can never 
be fully measured. A price action in one area 
has a very devastating effect perhaps in 
another. It must be recognized also that we 
do have a manpower problem. Not only have 


we been limited in personnel but also limited 
in 24 hours per day. The magnitude of the 
problem must be related to the time and man- 
power that has been applied to it. In addition 
to this, we must recognize the changing fac- 
tors. Economic changes have moved swiftly. 
In applying this whole question to the fer- 
tilizer problem, let us analyze briefly the facts 
and the changing positions which have more 
or less been forced upon us. 

First of all, comparing the freeze technique 
applied to Regulation 135, we recognize that 
under 135 we froze inventory values, not re- 
placement costs. Purchases that had been 
made during 1941 were the basis of the prices 
which were frozen in February of 1942. 
Several items increased in cost between 1941 
and November of 1942. There were four 
major items of increased cost: (1) Nitrogen, 
(2) Transportation, (3) Bags, (4) Labor. We 
have estimated that these increased costs 
total $30,000,000 on next spring’s goods. In 
thinking through the entire problem it was 
quite obvious that we must travel one of two 
roads: either ceiling prices should be punc- 
tured to allow for the increased costs which 
could not be absorbed by the industry; or 
the increased costs had to be subsided. Both 
of these courses were carefully analyzed. 

Early in our thinking it appeared that the 
only logical and practical approach to our 
problem was subsidy. In exploring this ap- 
proach it became obvious early that such a 
solution would involve many days and per- 
haps months. This, of course, was out of the 
question. The use of plant foods in the grow- 
ing of crops awaits no man’s decision. The 
time could not be spared. It was necessary 
to move on a program that would bring us to 
our objective much more swiftly. After fully 
exploring that phase of the problem and rec- 
ognizing that another tack would have to be 
taken, we began to travel the second road and, 
with the changing picture which had occurred 
in the meantime, we finally came to the 
decision that the ceiling prices would have to 
be punctured. 


What of the Future? 


And that leads me to the final question: 
Where do we stand now? How are we pro- 
ceeding? What sort of speed do we expect to 
make? What is the present situation on seed 
meals? 

Our decision was made and announced that 
we would proceed as swiftly as practical to 
puncture our present ceiling prices on mixed 
fertilizers to allow for two increased costs: 
(1) the increased cost of nitrogen, including 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Meeting of Industry Committee 


The Fertilizer Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee met December 2nd. Those present 
were: H. M. Albright, George Cushman, 
N. E. Harman, S. B. Haskell, Bayless W. 
Haynes, C. F. Hockley, M. H. Lockwood, 
John A. Miller, Weller Noble, John E. San- 
ford, C. D. Shallenberger, O. F. Smith, W. 
B. Tilghman, Jr., J. A. Woods. WPB was 
represented by T. E. Milliman, H. H. Meyers, 
Dale C. Kieffer, George McCarty, William 
H. Martin, M. K. Derrick, R. B. Douglass, 
S. L. Clement, L. G. Porter, J. N. Hall, J. H. 
Stallings, R. K. Smith, John Orr Young, 
George Chesney, and R. A. Weppner. OPA 
was represented by C. G. Gran, John C. Free- 
man, Paul L. Poirot, R. A. Payne, H. A. 
Huschke, and Phillip W. Lowry. USDA 
was represented by P. H. Groggins, F. W. 
Parker, Leon Wolcott, T. R. Moyer, and A. 
L. Mehring; the Army-Navy Munitions 
Board by Ensign W. T. Dyre. 


Mr. Milliman announced the appoint- 
ment of Ralph Douglass as Consultant on 
Fertilizers and of Dale C. Kieffer as assistant 
chief of the Agricultural Chemicals Unit. 
A brief report was presented on the potash 
situation and the proposed action of WPB 
to relieve isolated inequities which have 
arisen during the discount season. Potash 
producers at Carlsbad are having difficulty in 
obtaining freight cars for the scheduled move- 
ment of potash. 


Just prior to the meeting it developed that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation would 
be unable to supply oil seed meals in time 
for use in mixed fertilizers, and for that rea- 
son it was impractical for OPA to present 
the pricing plan which included the use of 
meals. It can be stated definitely, however, 
that the proposed plan for allocating meals to 
be used in mixed fertilizers in the South has 
been abandoned. 


Mr. Groggins discussed the 1943 crop 
goals and their relation to fertilizer use. Mr. 
Derrick reported on the progress of the WPB 
field service plan including the series of meet- 
ings arranged in cooperation with the in- 
dustry. 


There was a discussion of the possibility 
of obtaining additional gasoline for field 
representatives of the fertilizer industry in 
carrying on their work as it affects distribu- 
tion. No effort will be made to obtain addi- 
tional gasoline for purely sales activities. 


The committee as a whole discussed the 
outline of the fertilizer rationing plan pro- 
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posed by AAA. Attention was called to an 
item which recently appeared in the “New 
England Homestead”’ stating that it was the 
intention of AAA to ration fertilizers. Be- 
cause of lack of necessity and probable ill 
effects on agricultural production, the mem- 
bers of the committee were not in favor of 
fertilizer rationing and requested that WPB 
do not delegate authority to AAA to ration 
fertilizers. 

The members of the industry advisory 
committee also expressed a desire to have 
immediate action on matters relating to the 
industry in so far as WPB, OPA, and USDA 
are concerned. Delay is handicapping the 
industry in making preparations for deliver- 
ing fertilizers to farmers for the approaching 
planting season. 


. October Superphosphate 
Production 


October statistics on superphosphate, an- 
nounced by Director J. C. Capt, Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce, shows 
that production amounted to 448,757 tons, 
a decrease of 3.0 per cent from the 462,718 
tons reported for September 1942, and an 
increase of 22.2 per cent over the 367,325 
tons reported for October a year ago. Ship- 
ments in October, 1942 amounted to 354,509 
tons, an increase of 14.0 per cent over the 


1942 


Item October September 


Stocks on hand beginning 
of month 

Production 

Received from other acid- 
ulators (including ex- 
change transfers)’. .. . 

Book adjustments (account 
of inventories)....... 


1,045,187 
448,757 


1,004,258 
462,718 


6,198 5,984 


— 1,260 417,221 


October 


1908,809 
367,325 


— 1,500 


311,043 tons reported for September, 1942, 
and a 22.8 per cent increase over the 288,684 
tons reported for October a year ago. Stocks 
on hand at the end of October, 1942, amounted 
to 1,029,415 tons, a 1.5 per cent decrease 
from the 1,045,187 tons reported for the 
previous month and an increase of 10.1 per 
cent over the 935,081 tons reported for Octo- 
ber, 1941. Comparability of the data on 
receipts, shipments and stocks is slightly 
affected by the reclassification of certain 
quantities of superphosphate formerly re- 
ported in dry base and mixed goods. The 
item dry base and mixed goods was dropped 
from the published report in August. For 
September and October, the superphosphate 
formerly included in dry base and mixed 
goods was reported as either normal or con- 
centrated superphosphate. Data for this 
report were obtained from reports by 52 
manufacturers, representing 95 per cent of 
the total value of superphosphate as reported 
at the Biennial Census of Manufactures, 1939. 

Statistics for October relating to produc- 
tion, receipts, shipments, and stocks include 
all grades of superphosphate (normal, con- . 
centrated, and wet base goods) converted to 
a basis of 18 per cent available phosphoric 
acid. The reports for months prior to Septem- 
ber, 1942, showed data on a 16 per cent basis. 
However, for comparative purposes they have 
been converted to 18 per cent A. P. A. basis 
in the table below. 


Total 10 months 
(January—October) 
1941 


1941 1940 


October 


21,009,047 


359,526 4,191,688 3,519,732 3,166,677 


47,660 44,945 


—703 


271,910 416,215 331,071 


—27,494 





1,498,882 
469,467 
354,509 
149,290 


41,480,181 
434,994 
311,043 
145,047 


Total supply 
Disposition, total 
Shipments, total....... 

To mixers 

To other acidulators 
(including exchange 
transfers) 

Toall others (including 
Government agen- 
cies) 

Used in reporting plants 
Stocks on hand, end of 


45,884 32,130 


159,335 
114,958 


133,866 
123,951 
1,029,415 41,045,187 
1 Reported as stocks on hand September 30, 1941. 
2 Reported as stocks on hand September 30, 1940. 
3 Data for October and September, 1942 exclude 
include base and mixed goods. 
4 Revised. 5 Not available. 


1,322,294 
5 


288,684 
121,167 


114,927 
5 


935,081 





1,412,815 
5 


254,089 
122,138 


3,255,293 
1,559,47 


3,092,112 
1,372,335 


2,561,196 
1,312,073 


52,590 44,653 447,949 532,507 396,085 


1,247,871 1,187,270 853,038 
5 5 5 


87,298 
ae 


1,068,191 


base and mixed goods; data for other months shown 
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American Potash and Chemical 
Corporation Moves Offices 


An announcement has been made of a 
change in location of the main executive and 
sales off.ce of the American Potash and Chem- 
ical Corporation to 122 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City, effective as of December 26th. 

Formerly at 70 Fine Street, New York 
City, the American Potash and Chemical 
G orporation will occupy space on the 25th 
floor at the new address, known as the Chanin 
Building. 

The new location is near the Grand Central 
Terminal and is unusually convenient to the 
mid-town area of New York City. A cordial 
invitation to visit the new office is extended 
to all members of the fertilizer industry. 


Farm Income and Parity 


Net income of farm operators in 1942, 
according to the forecast of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, will be about 9,785 
million dollars, an increase of 45 per cent 
over 1941 and more than double the 1935-39 
average. Net income from agriculture per 
person on farms will be atout $368 this year 
compared with $254 in 1941. ; 

Whereas net income from agriculture per 
person on farms this-year will be about 274 
per cent of the base period (1910-14) aver- 
age, the nonfarm income per capita will be 
201 per cent of the base period average. 

Parity income is defined by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as the net farm income 
needed to maintain the 1910-14 ratio of per 
capita farm income to per capita nonfarm 
income. Net farm income in 1942 will be 
about 136 per cent of parity (274 + 201). 
It was 112 per cent in 1941 and averaged 
100 per cent in 1935-39. In World War I, 
net farm income rose from 97 per cent of 
parity in 1916 to 147 per cent in 1917 and 
the record level of 165 per cent in 1918. 








Obituary 











Dr. H. E. Howe 


Dr. Harrison E. Howe, editor of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, died in Washing- 
ton, December 10th after a brief illness. Dr. 
Howe was one of the best-known chemists in 
the country and was well known to the techni- 
cal men of the fertilizer industry. He was 
the dinner speaker at our convention at 
White Sulphur Springs in June 1940, and 
has talked on several occasions at the Chemi- 
cal Control Committee A. O. A. C. dinners. 
He was a consultant chemist of the Ordnance 
Department of the War Department in the 
last war and has been active in many con- 
sulting capacities during the present emer- 
gency, including chemical priorities. Many 
honorary degrees had come to him, and just 
last month he had been awarded the Medal 
of the Society of Chemical Industry. He 
will be greatly missed in chemical and general 
scientific circles. His wife and two daughters 
survive him. 


Ernest E. Dallis 


Ernest E. Dallis, well-known advertising 
man, of Atlanta, Ga., died October 26th 
after a brief illness. Mr. Dallis had a host 
of friends in the fertilizer industry, having 
been for several years secretary of the South- 
ern Fertilizer Association and treasurer of 
the Southern Soil Improvement Committee. 
At the time of his death he was regional 
commercial representative of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce with head- 
quarters at Atlanta. 
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NEW YORK 


Relief Given by WPB to Fertilizer Manufacturers on Grades List and on Certain Price Ceilings, 
Chemical Nitrogen Still Short and on Strict Allocation. Little Hope for Organic Fertilizer 
Ammoniates in Large Quantities. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘The American Fertilizer" 


NEw York, December 17, 1942. 


With meetings of various fertilizer manu- 
facturers in different parts of the country 
with representatives of WPB, some relief 
has been found for the manufacturers in 
changing previously authorized grades of 
fertilizers. 

Further, certain increases in ceilings of 
mixed fertilizers have already been allowed 
in certain parts of the country, and it is be- 
lieved that relief in general will be granted 
to take care of additional costs to fertilizer 
manufacturers. However, the situation as 
to various needs is such that it is doubtful 
that any large quantities will be available 
for fertilizer manufacturers. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 

While additional small allocations are 
being made, there has been no material 
change in the situation, this material being 
as scarce as before and only being delivered 
under specific allocations. 

Nitrate of Soda 

This material is moving steadily, but also 
is only being delivered against definite alloca- 
tions previously made. 

Potash 

There are some indications that this ma- 
terial might also be put on the list of allo- 
cated articles, but after a meeting recently 
held, where certain requests were made, it 
is now felt that there is very little probability 
that there will be allocation of this material 
during the present season. 

Dried Blood 

There is practically none of this material 
available to the fertilizer manufacturers, as 
any available supply is being absorbed by 
the feed manufacturers. 

Fish Meal 

The menhaden operations off Florida and 

the Carolinas is proving as disappointing as 





the Chesapeake Bay operations and natur- 
ally, fish meal is extremely scarce. 


; Superphosphate 
There is no change in this situation. 


BALTIMORE 


Most Organics out of Fertilizer Price Range. 
Immediate Supplies Nonexistent. Superphos- 
phate Manufacturers Using Rock Reserves. Bag 

Situation Unchanged. ' 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 


BALTIMORE, December 17, 1942. 

Business in fertilizer materials during the 
past two weeks has been more or less routine 
in character without any outstanding fea- 
tures. 

Ammoniates.—Blood and tankage are still 
practically unobtainable for fertilizer pur- 
poses, due to demand for feeding. 

Nitrogenous Matertal.—With practically no 
tonnage offering of this commodity or vege- 
table meals, business is about at a standstill 
with sellers not in position to offer anything 
until next February. 

Sulphate of Ammonta.—Fertilizer manu- 
facturers are disappointed in not having 
secured larger supplies, in consequence of 
which all will run short. There is no re-sale 
material obtainable. 

Nitrate of Soda.—There has been some im- 
provement in deliveries during the past 
month, and some of the manufacturers will 
derive their mineral ammonia from nitrate 
instead of sulphate this year to tide them 
over. 

Potash.—There is no change in the situa- 
tion as all producers are sold up and manu- 
facturers are accumulating stocks for spring 
season’s business. 

Superphosphate-—The market continues 
firm at ceiling price of $9.60 per ton of 2,000 
lb., basis 16 per cent for run-of-pile. Manu- 
facturers are in many cases using accumulated 
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ALUM OR ALUMINUM 


SULPHATE 


Bauxite [aluminum hydrate] is finely pulverized and treated 


with sulphuric acid to form soluble aluminum sulphate. 


This 


is purified by extraction and reaction and finally concentrated. 
The hot saturated solution is then poured into shallow moulds 


and allowed to solidify. 
for use. 


Large quantities of alum are required 
by municipalities in the preparation 
of pure drinking water. Paper mak- 
ers use it to harden paper. It is also 
used in the dyeing industry, in tan- 
ning leather and in water proofing 
fabrics. 

The wide use of alum in treating pub- 
lic water supplies makes it an ex- 
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When crushed and graded it is ready 


tremely important commodity from 
the point of view of public health, 
and the American Sulphur Industry 
is prepared to supply all the Sulphur 
required in its production. The Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Company alone has in 
stock for immediate shipment more 
than enough to supply the annual re- 
quirements of all industries. 
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Mines: Newgulf and Long Point,Texas 
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stocks of rock in conjunction with rail ship- 
ments, and until stocks are depleted there 
will probably not be any change in the market. 

Bone Meal.—Both raw and steamed bone 
meal are practically unobtainable, with de- 
mand at a minimum. 

Bags.—There is no change in the bag situa- 
tion as far as new burlap bags are concerned, 
although second-hand burlap bags are still 
permissible for shipment of fertilizer. 


CHARLESTON 
No Relief Yet from OPA on Ceiling Prices. Prac- 
tically No Quotations on Any Organic Materials 
Being Made. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 


CHARLESTON, December 15, 1942. 

An order from the OPA has not yet come 
out giving the fertilizer manufacturers relief 
on their mixed goods prices. 

Nitrogenous.—Producers of this material 
are still out of the market. 

Castor Meal.—The shortage on this ma- 
terial is quite sharp and no quotations are 
being made. 

Blood.—There is no chance of any com- 
ing in from South America and what little 
domestic is available, aside from the packers’ 
own requirements, is being used by the feed 
manufacturers. 

Cottonseed Meal.—Any quotations on this 
or soya meal are entirely nominal as none is 
being offered. 


CHICAGO 


Greatly Increased Inquiry for Fertilizer Seed 
Meals but No Offerings Apparent. Demand 
Strong for Feed Materials. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 


CuicaGco, December 14, 1942. 
The official decision against the proposed 
purchase, for use in fertilizer mixtures, of 
the large tonnage of seed meals has resulted 


in further increasing the inquiry for organics. 
The trade realized for some time that the 
markets in seed meals were in such sold-out 
positions that the acquisition of large quanti- 
ties was not feasible. Organics seem stale- 
mated at present as offerings fail to come to 
light. 

No change in the restricted materials 
in the feed market. Strong demand continues. 
Relief to the situation would occur if South 
American stocks could be shipped to this 
country. 

Nominal prices remain at the ceiling as 
follows: High grade ground fertilizer tank- 
age, $3.85 to $4.00 ($4.68 to $4.98) per 
unit N) and 10 cents; standard grades crushed 
feeding tankage; $5.53 per unit ammonia 
($6.72 per unit N); blood, $5.38 ($6.54 per 
unit N); dry rendered tankage, $1.21 per 
unit of protein, Chicago basis. 


TENNESSEE PHOSPHATE 
Tobacco Markets Bringing High Prices. New 
Grade Regulations for Ground Rock Expected. 

Tonnage for 1942 Highest on Record. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 


CoLuMBIA, TENN., December 14, 1942. 

Weather during the past month has varied 
from extreme winter with ice and snow, to 
the balmiest of spring-like days so that very 
little complaint on that score is justified from 
any standpoint. 

Tobacco sales have started all over the 
southern area, and as usual the extremely 
high phosphorus soils of the Middle Basin 
of Tennessee and the Blue Grass region of 
Kentucky are leading the country in pro- 
duction of that finer, milder, better tobacco 
for which the cigarette manufacturers pay 
the top prices. The three floors at Mt. Pleas- 
ant and Columbia are topping the market, 
with most baskets bringing ceiling prices, 
just as they have done for three years past. 

Many tobacco farmers in the areas outside 
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the Blue Grass have adopted the plan of 
making heavy applications of ground phos- 
phate rock to their tobacco fields and con- 
tinuing their former applications of com- 
mercial fertilizer so that some of these fields 
produce as good quality and yield of Burley 
as in the Blue Grass, a fact that will doubtless 
be taken advantage of by fertilizer dealers. 

All shippers of ground phosphate rock for 
direct application are still way behind in 
shipment of orders and it is likely that the 
vear 1942 will for the first time in history 
show well over 120,000 tons of this product 
actually shipped, utilizing the entire capacity 
of established grinding equipment. 

The AAA has ordered out their full Decem- 
ber quota during the next two weeks and 
this will make full 20,000 tons distributed by 
them in Illinois alone. They will have to 
depend on Florida production for the greatly 
increased quantity demanded in Illinois for 
1943, as Tennessee producers are oversold 
for next year on straight commercial orders 
already placed by farmers. It is expected 
that additional grinding capacity will be in- 
stalled, but under present circumstances 
that is a difficult accomplishment. 

By the last week in December the grade 
for next year’s production will doubtless be 
announced definitely and it appears certain 
that 30 per cent P.O, will be the standard 
adopted so as to increase the tonnage avail- 
able for the. already oversold market. Ceiling 
prices have already been established under 
the March 1942 billings, and no change is 
anticipated. 

The new plant of the TVA at Godwin and 
Bear Creek is operating full force, as are the 
other plants in the field, including the altera- 
tions and improvements which were re- 
ported under construction. 

Total tonnage produced and consumed 
in the Tennessee Field during 1942 will run 


around one and a quarter million tons, far 
in excess of any previous year since mining 
started in 1894. 

The recognized place of phosphorus in our 
war effort both for ordnance and production 
of food is more and more realized. 


William C. Carter Elected Presi- 
dent of Link-Belt Company 


Link-Belt Company, manufacturers of ma- 
terials handling machinery and power trans- 
mitting equipment, announces that William 
C. Carter, for fourteen years vice-president 
and for the past year executive vice-president, 
has been elected president, effective Decem- 
ber 31st, to succeed Alfred Kauffmann, who 
has resigned because of ill health. 

Mr. Carter, a mechanical engineering 
graduate of the University of Illinois, joined 
the Link-Belt Pershing Road Chicago plant 
organization in 1902 as a draftsman. He 
has consecutively held the positions of en- 
gineering department supervisor, construc- 
tion superintendent, plant superintendent, 
plant general manager, vice-president in 
charge of production. He has been executive 
vice-president in complete charge of com- 
pany affairs since Mr. Kauffmann’s illness. 

Mr. Kauffmann, who has so ably served 
the company for 41 years, rising from drafts- 
man in 1901 to president in 1924, is retiring 
from active service in order to recover his 
health. He remains a member of the Board. 

In tendering his resignation, his comment 
was—‘‘After having given the company 41 
years of service, I feel that I have earned a 
release from the exacting duties of chief 
executive.” 

Mr. Carter’s headquarters will continue to 
be 307 North Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 











LIMESTONI 


American Limestone Company 





Knoxville, Tenn. 
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International’s UNION POTASH « Mined in America . 


= who manufacture fertilizer have in your hands the enormous 
power of potash to increase the quality and yield of the nation’s crops. 
Two years ago, just when it was urgently needed, International started 
large volume shipments of potash from its mine at Carlsbad, New 
Mexico. By stepping up original production schedules— far in excess 
of planned mine capacity — International has contributed in an 
important measure to the task of replacing foreign imports shut off 
by the war. From the rich langbeinite and sylvite ores in the Union 
Potash mine, International is producing a complet e line of all grades 
of potash of high quality and superior mechanical condition. And by 
laboratory experiments and field tests, International’s chemists and 
agronomists are continuing their research to broaden the power of 


f potash to serve America in the future. 
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CONDITION OF INTERNATIONAL POTASy 





Entirely new flotation processes 
developed by International engi- 
neers, have made it possible to (i 
produce the potash in a distinctive 
mechanical condition which has 
won the enthusiastic approval of 
fertilizer manufacturers and the 


farmers they serve. a Complete Line of Ke Grail 


International Potash is shipped 





in the form of dry, granular crystals 
which are surprisingly free from 


any tendency to cake in storage. Its 


free-flowing, easy-mixing character- 


istics save time and effect economies 





in manufacture. 
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FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS 


Let Us Quote You 
on Your Requirements of These Materials 


© PHOSPHATE ROCK SULPHATE of ®TANKAGES 
® SUPERPHOSPHATE AMMONIA =—s COTTONSEED MEAL 


e 
© DOUBLE BONE MEALS = e BONE BLACK 


* 
SUPERPHOSPHATE °% POTASH SALTS © PIGMENT BLACK 
© NITRATE of SODA ® DRIED BLOOD ® SODIUM 


®SULPHURIC ACID FLUOSILICATE 
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FERTILIZERS 














ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


General Offices: Walton Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Division Sales Offices: 


Albany, Ga. Cincinnati, Ohio Houston, Texas Norfolk, Va. 
Atlanta, Ga. Columbia, S. C. Jacksonville, Fla. Presque Isle, Me. 
Augusta, Ga. Columbus, Ga. Montgomery, Ala. San Juan, P. R. 
Baltimore, Md. Fast St. Louis, Tl. Nashville, Tenn. Sandusky, Ohio 
Birminghan, Ala. Greensboro, N. C. New Orleans, La. Wilmington, N.C. 
Chicago Heights, Il. Havana, Cuba New York, N. Y. 
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November Tax Tag Sales 

An increase of 71 per cent over November 
1941 was registered by fertilizer tax tag 
sales in the 17 reporting States in November. 
The increase in the first five months of the 
current fiscal year, from July through Novem- 
ber, over the corresponding period of last 
year amounted to 30 per cent. 

Marked increases in November sales over 
a year ago in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Mississippi, combined with 
smaller gains in Virginia, Arkansas, and 
Texas, more than offset declines in other 
States in the South. The net result was an 
increase of 58 per cent for the southern region 
as a whole. A still larger percentage increase 
was reported by the midwestern group of 
States. It is to be noted, however, that tag 
sales in some states are in anticipation of 
shipments throughout the entire coming sea- 
son and may bear no immediate relation to 
current shipments or consumption. 

Total sales in the first 11 months of this 
year were nearly 262,000 tons, or 5 per cent 
larger than in January-November 1941. 


Adjustable Pricing Authorized 

The Office of Price Administration has 
issued an amendment to MPR 135 by which 
adjustable pricing is authorized. By this 
amendment, manufacturers may sell and 
deliver fertilizer to purchasers at the present 
maximum price, with a supplementary agree- 
ment made with the purchaser whereby the 
latter agrees to pay any increase in price as 
may be allowed later by OPA. The amend- 
ment, which became effective on December 
5th, is as follows: 

Section 1367.33a. Adjustable pricing with- 
out petition. Every manufacturer of mixed 
fertilizer, superphosphate and potash may, 
without petition or application to the Office 
of Price Administration for the period of 
sixty days, next ensuing, or until the effective 
date of an amendment, hereafter issued, to 
the maximum price provisions of this Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation 135, whichever may 
be the shorter time, sell and deliver mixed 
fertilizer, superphosphate and potash, and 
the buyer may buy and accept delivery at 
the manufacturer’s maximum price hereto- 


FERTILIZER TAX TAG SALES 




















November January—November 
State 1942 1941 1940 1942 1941 1940 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 

i eee 10,175 9,300 2,375 405,713 393,239 383,603 
North Carolina......... 105,165 39,079 7,402 1,211,925 1,079,040 1,026,114 
South Carolina......... 27,180 13,860 12,372 667,144 698,322 669,025 
SEIN oe. Siig Sao cic ole 37,697 13,992 15,244 813,008 778,366 743,367 
4 a eS Se eR 67,270 70,187 59,767 577,909 570,236 507,915 
MRS acct a csce tes 1,050 1,650 1,500 565,250 573,400 572,050 
oe ree 29,588 22,675 2,070 334,207 355,467 306,758 
i 100 910 123 173,286 141,351 146,361 
EI 5,050 SS I gs Te 138,208 115,550 98,950 
SEUMMIN C Phere Shas e's 7,950 10,300 2,350 163,666 174,810 152,325 
a eee ee 5,320 4,275 1,800 124,604 135,576 116,784 
RC a tet cw Sects “eee le 8,747 10,950 6,663 

Total South........ 296,545 187,578 105,003 5,183,667 5,026,307 4,729,915 
JS ae ey Sa 25,864 1,250 156 421,891 336,110 302,537 
[OS ee 750 1,012 300 80,839 62,567 51,373 
OO SS ee | ee pe die 512 145,932 121,976 123,102 
eran ee 25 115 78 70,822 86,849 87,572 
ID bet eA tee Uae ae, oc eee eo 70 11,415 19,011 17,566 

Total Midwest...... 28,484 2377 1,116 730,899 626,513 582,150 

Grand Total .......... 325,029 189,955 106,119 5,914,566 5,652,820 5,312,065 





Fertilizer Machinery np Acidulating Equipment 


BATCH MIXERS — PULVERIZERS — CAGE MILLS — SCREENS — SCALES 
ELEVATORS, AND ALL OTHER EQUIPMENT FOR COMPLETE PLANTS 


ATLANTA UTILITY WORKS .- - 


EAST POINT, GA. 
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echanized Force 


Takes Important Hill! 


N THE rolling farmlands of 
America, a battle is being 
fought—and won! It is the fight to 
produce food for our soldiers, our 
civilians, and our Allies. 

Right now, in the dead of win- 
ter, thousands of farmers are laying 
the plans which will bring about 
scenes like the one shown here— 
scenes of victory, and of triumph 
over the farmer’s natural enemies. 

Your fertilizers will help them 


to help America win. And this is 
especially true of those com- 
pounded with potash. The in- 
creased fertility and the resistance 
to disease and drought, which this 
important nutrient provides, have 
done much to bring about better 
crops and higher yields. 

Let Sunshine State Higrade Mu- 
riate of Potash, and the other 
grades you know, work with you 
to aid the farmer in his fight! 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


incorporated 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK CITY 
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fore established under this Maximum Price 
Regulation 135, upon the agreement in writ- 
ing, entered into between the manufacturer 
and the buyer, that the buyer shall pay to 
the manufacturer, within a reasonable time 
to be fixed by the agreement, such price, or 
increase in price, as may be established or 
provided for by such amendment as may 
hereafter be issued, and that the manufac- 
turer shall, within the equivalent time, re- 
fund to the buyer any increase paid by the 
buyer over and above the established maxi- 
mum price, in the event that such amend- 
ment does not establish or provide for such 
increase. 





New Food Control Program 
Changes 


President Roosevelt’s December 5th order, 
giving Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard full responsibility for and control 
over the Nation’s food program, has resulted 


in three major administrative units in that, 


department. Herbert W. Parisius, associate 
director of the Office for Agricultural War 
Relations, is now Director of Food Produc- 
tion, and Clifford M. Townsend, adminis- 
trator of the Agricultural Conservation and 
Adjustment Administration, is associate di- 
rector. This unit includes most of the old 
AAA, SCS, FCA, FSA, and the farm planning 
division of BAE. 

Roy F. Hendrickson, administrator of the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration, is 
named Director of Food Distribution, with 
Clarence W. Kitchen as assistant director. 
This unit includes AMA, the Sugar Agency of 
AAA, regulatory activities of BAI, and food 
distribution activities ofp ODAWR. Commodity 
Credit Corporation programs concerned with 
either food production or distribution are to 
be approved by the respective units concerned. 
Food rationing programs will apparently 
come under the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration. 

The status and functions of other bureaus 
and agencies remain unchanged. Most re- 
search activities will continue as the Agricul- 
tural Research Administration under Dr. 
E. C. Auchter. 





REGIONAL INDUSTRY MEETINGS 
(Continued from page 8) 
Chemicals Unit, stated that regional super- 
visors are being appointed to work with 
members of the industry, agricultural work- 
ers, and farmers. These men will be located 
in New,York, Baltimore, Raleigh, Columbia, 
Tampa, Atlanta, Montgomery, Memphis, 


and Indianapolis. The names of the men 
who will fill these positions will be announced 
soon. 

At Raleigh, Atlanta, and Montgomery, 
Charles J. Brand stated that the Nationa! 
Fertilizer Association and its staff have 
pledged themselves to assist the war agencies 
in every possible way by counsel and by 
dissemination of information to the industry, 
to agricultural workers, and to farmers. At 
Columbia and Jacksonville Mr. Smalley 
made a similar statement. 


PRICE CEILINGS AND FERTILIZER PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 11) 

the use of seed meals; (2) the increased cost of 
transportation, made up of the war-forced 
shift from water to rail and the 6 per cent 
increase which occurred in March of this 
year. (This does not include the 3 per cent 
transportation tax which becomes effective 
on December 1st. Up to the time of this pres- 
entation no decision has been made by OPA 
pertaining to this tax.) 

This immediately raises the question as to 
what becomes of the other increased cost 
factors, and our attitude on those two points 
is as follows. On bags, we shall construct our 
revision based on the use in the fertilizer 
industry of the most efficient and lowest cost 
type of bags (which, for all practical purposes 
at the moment, means the use of paper) with 
the understanding that if the farmer prefers 
the delivery of his plant food in a higher cost 
bag he will pay the penalty. 

We believe that the increased cost of labor 
should be absorbed by the industry for the 
following reasons: First of all, we are of the 
opinion that the prices which were frozen as of 
last February anticipated some of these in- 
creased costs. In other words, OPA froze in 
those prices a little better profit position than 
had heretofore prevailed. We believe also that 











EQUIPMENT 


Dependable for Fifty Years 


All-Steel Pan Mixers— Vibrating 
Self-Contained Wet Mixing 
Fertilizer Swing Hammer Dust Weigh 
Mixing Units and Cage Type Hoppers 
Batch Mixers— Tailings Acid Weigh 
Dry Batching Pulverizers Scales 





STEDMAN’S FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
AURORA, INDIANA, U. 8. A. Founded 1884 
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A 
Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of the 

American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 
listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Dical- 
cium Phosphate, Monocalcium Phos- 
phate, Gelatin, Glue, Ground Lime- 
stone, Crushed Stone, Agricultural In- 
secticides (including Pyrox, Arsenate 
of Lead, Calcium Arsenate, etc.), Tri- 
sodium and Disodium Phosphate, Phos- 
phorus, Phosphoric Acid, Sulphuric 
Acid, Salt Cake; and we are importers Alexandria, Va. Detroit, Mich. Pensacola, Fla. 


and /or dealers in Nitrate of Soda, Baltimore, Md. _—_ East St. Louis, Ill. Pierce, Fla. 
‘ Buffalo, N. Y. Greensboro, N.C. Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulp hate of Carteret, N. J. Havana, Cuba Presque Isle, Me. 


Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed  Cayce,S.C. Henderson, N.C. Savannah, Ge. 
Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, Chambly Canton, Montgomery, Ala. — Searsport, Maine 








FACTORIES 


: Ra . Quebec, Can. Norfolk, Va. South Amboy, N. J. 
Fis h, Blood and Tin-Tetrachloride. We Charleston, S.C. No. Weymouth, Spartanburg, S. C. 
mine and sell all grades of Florida Cincinnati, Ohio — Mass. West Haven, Conn. 
Pebble Phosphate Rock. Cleveland, Ohio Wilmington, N.C. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York City 


SALES OFFICES 


Alexandria, Va. Columbia,S.C. Laurel, Miss. Pierce, Fla. 
Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. Montgomery, Ale. Port Hope, Ont., Can 
Buffalo, N.Y. —_ East St. Louis, Ill. Ha Quebec, Can. St. Paul, Minnesota 








Carteret, N. J. | Greensboro, N. C. York, N. Y. Savannah, Ga. 
Charleston, S. C. Havana, Cuba Norfolk, vee Spartanburg, S. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Henderson, N.C. No. Weymouth, Mass. Wilmington, N. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio Houlton, Me. Pensacola, Fla 
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this profit picture was improved by the lesser 
degree of price cutting than has prevailed 
theretofore, so that we believe it is reasonable 
to ask the industry to absorb the increased 
costs beyond the increases in nitrogen, trans- 
portation and bags. 


What About the Oil Seed Situation? 

Last week the Office of Price Administra- 
tion issued Amendment 61 to Supplementary 
Regulation No. 14 applying maximum mar- 
gins to all distributors of oil seed meals. This 
action was taken because of the confusion 
which has arisen between the floor and ceiling 
prices established by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation on soybean meal, cottonseed oil 
meal, and peanut oil meal at the processor’s 
level and the ceiling prices established by the 
OPA under the General Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 1 as of March of 1942 at every 
level of production and distribution. This 
distorted relationship presented an unfair 
condition within the industry which has re- 
cently been crying for correction. By the 
application of this order, no jobber can make 
a margin greater than 50 cents per ton on any 
purchase; no wholesaler can make a wider 
margin than $2.50 per ton; and no retailer 
can make a margin greater than $5.50 per ton. 
In addition to correcting an unfair situation 
within the industry, we believe that this 
action will also have a tendency to loosen up 
the flow of these materials in trade. This has 
a very definite bearing on our fertilizer prob- 
lem, for in many sections we need seed meals 
now for plant food usage. 

I have enjoyed this opportunity of meeting 
with you and sincerely hope that this brief 
discussion has built a better understanding 
of the manner in which we are trying to ap- 
proach all of your problems in price control. 

SAVING SOUTHERN SOILS 
(Continued from page 7) 
veloped for permanent pasture, steep land on 
one side is planted to sericea for early spring 
grazing, and steep land on the other side of 
the pasture is planted to kudzu for summer 
and fall grazing. For example, a farm might 
have 10 acres of lowland that would sup- 
port 10 head of livestock during June and 
July, but would not furnish enough grazing 
in dry periods in May and during the late 
summer and fall. Grazing available from 
5 acres of sericea would supplement the 
pasture during the spring drought, and 10 
acres of kudzu would keep the livestock in 
excellent condition during the late summer 
and fall. Through this sort of planning, the 
grazing capacity of the farm would be more 
than doubled. 
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I was very much interested in reading the 
article by Mr. Lush, your pasture specialist, 
which appeared in the September issue of 
Soil Conservation, the official publication of 
the Soil Conservation Service. The article 
contained a reference to fertilizer tests on 
dairy pastures conducted a few years ago 
in 15 Northern States. These tests showed 
that superphosphate alone increased yields 
34 per cent; superphosphate and lime, 51 
per cent; superphosphate, potash, and lime, 
79 per cent; and complete fertilizer and 
lime increased yields 138 per cent. Nitrogen, 
Mr. Lush pointed out, gave the added ‘‘kick”’ 
when large amounts of minerals were sup- 
plied. Milk yields per acre were doubled by 
the use of complete fertilizer. Practical re- 
sults on improved pastures in soil conserva- 
tion districts throughout the Southeast are 
similar to those obtained in these tests. 


Southeastern Survey 

We have recently undertaken a rather ex- 
tensive survey in the nine States of the South- 
eastern Region to determine the results of 
conservation farming. Eighteen hundred 
farmers cooperating with soil conservation 
districts were requested to furnish informa- 
tion as to acreages, yields per acre, and total 
production of the principal crops grown be- 
fore and after conservation plans were put 
into effect on their farms. This survey has 
not yet been completed, but I can give you 
some rather interesting information obtained 
from 284 farms cooperating with soil con- 
servation districts in Alabama. 

On the 284 farms included in the survey in 
Alabama, cotton has been reduced from 
11,145 acres to 8,613 acres, or 23 per cent. 
But yields per acre have been increased from 
272.5 to 357.2 pounds of lint cotton, or 31 
per cent. In other words, these 284 farmers 
have increased their total cotton yield by 
40,000 pounds on 23 per cent fewer acres than 
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BATCH MIXERS« PULVERIZERS 
SCREENS * BUCKET ELEVATORS 





CONTINUOUS AMMONIATING EQUIPMENT 
BASING, MIXING & BAGGING UNITS 
COMPLETE FERTILIZER PLANTS 


THE A.J. SACKETT & SONS CO. 


1701 S.HIGHLAND AVE., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Keyed SERVICE! 


Fertilizer plants all over the country—large 
and small—state their needs and we meet 
them. Large stocks of seasoned materials 
and ample modern production facilities ena- 
ble us to make prompt shipments. 


- Specializing in T x i P L 7 
Sulphate of Aoeein SUPERPHOSPHATE 




















Low Grade Ammoniates 46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 
Superphosphate e 
. . We also manufacture 
Sulphuric Acid — HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
Bags e 
U. S. Phosphoric Products 
Inquiries and offerings Division 
invited TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
Tampa, Florida 
New York Office: Sales Agente: 
61 Broadway Bradley & Baker 
Washington, D. C. iF 155 East 44th St. 
KEYSER BUILDING 716 Investment Bldg. \ New York, N. Y. 
A Mark of Te Reliability 
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- - - « WHEN BORON IS NEEDED TO CORRECT A DE- 
FICIENCY OF THIS IMPORTANT SECONDARY ELEMENT 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of Boron in the soil 
can result in deficiency diseases which seriously impair the yield 
and quality of crops. 

When Boron deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of 
local County Agents or State Experiment Stations. 

Information and references available on request. 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Pioneer Producers of Muriate of Potash in America 
See Page 4 
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they had in cotton before conservation plans 
were made. 

Similarly, the land planted to corn was 
reduced from 14,016 to 11,522 acres, or 18 
per cent, while the yield was increased from 
17.9 to 25.3 bushels per acre, or a per-acre 
increase of 41 per cent. The 284 farmers thus 
obtained a total increase of more than 41,000 
bushels of corn on 18 per cent less land than 
was used before conservation plans were made 
for their farms. 

The encouraging thing to me about these 
figures is that the 284 farmers have increased 
their total yields of both cotton and corn 
and at the same time have reduced these 
crops by 5,000 acres, or more than 17 acres 
per farm. These 17 acres now are available 
for development of pasture or the production 
of hay or other crops. This, of course, is in 
addition to the idle land which has been put 
to productive use. 

The survey on these farms shows further 
that improved pasture has been increased 
from 7,490 to 16,468 acres, or 120 per cent: 
annual hay yields have increased from 5,340 
to 7,650 tons, or 43 per cent; perennial hay 
yields from 867 to 5,742 tons, or 562 per 
cent. Asa result of this better land use with 
consequent increased pasture and feed pro- 
duction, the number of cattle on these farms 
has increased from 5,981 to 10,350 head, or 
73 per cent; the number of hogs from 4,085 
to 6,954, or 70 per cent, and poultry from 
16,747 to 25,642, or an increase of 53 per 
cent. These increases are contributing di- 
rectly to the supplies of vital food products 
needed in the successful prosecution of the 
war. 

In contrast to the reduction in the acreages 
of cotton and corn, the acreage of oats on 
these same farms has been increased from 
2,156 to 6,030, or 180 per cent, and the yield 
of oats from 28.4 bushels to 38.2 bushels per 
acre, or 35 per cent. There also has been an 
increase in both the acreage and yield of 
wheat and nearly 1,000 acres of barley have 
been planted on these farms, where no barley 
was grown before conservation plans were 
made. 

The day is past when farmers in the South 
can be expected to devote their attention 
almost exclusively to the production of cotton 
and other row crops on an ever-shrinking 
acreage of good land. With only 5.7 acres of 
cropland per capita of farm population with 
which to feed ourselves and make our contri- 
bution to the welfare of the remainder of the 
world, we must put every acre of land on 
every farm to productive use and keep it 
producing at its maximum capacity, not only 


this year but for many years to come. Much 
of the land on farms is going into crops that 
have been little used in the past and farmers 
are learning to give these crops the same care- 
ful attention that in the past has been given 
only to cotton, corn, and tobacco. 

If we make proper use of all the land we 
have, I feel confident that we can meet the 
demands of war and the demands of peace 
in a way that will provide a new and better 
standard of living in the days that lie ahead. 
None of us can visualize clearly the kind of 
world we shall live in a few years hence. But 
we can see that the war is giving new impetus 
to the revolution through which Southern 
agriculture has been passing for a decade, and 
we can see the part we must play in helping 
to provide food for a starving world. 

I have always felt that you in the fertilizer 
industry and we in the Soil Conservation 
Service have very much in common. The 
goal toward which all of us are working is 
more efficient use of existing soil resources. 
This means more abundant production to 
meet the vital needs of this critical war period 
and the tremendous job of reconstruction 
that will come after victory has been won. 
It will also mean the attainment of that 
permanent type of agriculture which we all 
know to be the rightful heritage of this region. 








ALEX. M. Mc IVER 
& SON 
Official Brokers for 
MILORGANITE 
Specializing 
CHILEAN NITRATE OF SODA 
Nitrogenous Materials 
Blood and Fertilizer Tankage 
Phosphate Rock 
Bone Meals 


Manganese Sulphate 


SOUTH AMERICAN DRY 
RENDERED TANKAGE 


PEOPLES OFFICE BUILDING 
Charleston, S.C. 
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KNOW .-.--- 
-- TO A CERTAINTY 


the number of pounds of raw material for a desired per cent. of plant 
food in a ton of mixed goods—or find what per cent. of a certain plant 
food in a ton of fertilizer produced by a specific quantity of raw materials. 





No mathematical calculations are necessary. You can find the figures 
in a few seconds with the aid of 


Adams’ Improved 
Pocket Formula Rule 


A Great Convenience for the Manu- 


facturer of High Analysis Goods 


CIC> 


To make clearer its use, answers to such problems as the following 
can be quickly obtained: 


How much sulphate of ammonia, containing 20 per cent. of nitrogen, 
would be needed to give 4! per cent. nitrogen in the finished product? 


Seven hundred and fifty pounds of tankage, containing 8 per cent. 
phosphoric acid are being used in a mixture. What per cent. of phos- 
phoric acid will this supply in the finished goods? 


Should the Adams’ Formula Rule become soiled from handling, it 
may be readily cleaned with a damp cloth. 


PRICE i 
$1.00 Ware Bros. Company 


TO BE SENT a 
WITH ORDER. Sole Distributors 


Special quotations 


on twelve or 1330 Vine Street :: PHILADELPHIA 


more. 
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ACID BRICK 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


ACID EGGS 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


ACIDULATING UNITS 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


AMMO-PHOS 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 


AMMONIA—Anhydrous 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 


AMMONIA LIQUOR 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 


AMMONIA OXIDATION UNITS 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


AMMONIATING EQUIPMENT 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 


AUTOMATIC ELEVATOR TAKEUPS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


BABBITT 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


BAGS AND BAGGING—Manufacturers 
Bagpak, Inc., New York City. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation, New York City. 


BAGS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


BAGS—Paper 
Bagpak, Inc., New York City 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation, New YorkjCity. 


BAGS (Waterproof)—Manufacturers 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation, New York City. 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 

Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
Bagpak Inc., New York City. 


BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Bagpak, Inc., New York City. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


BAG PILERS 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


BEARINGS 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


BELT LACING 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


BELTING—Chain 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


BELTING—Leather, Rubber, Canvas 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


BOILERS—Steam 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 


BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 


BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
Pacific Coast Borax Co., New York City. 


BROKERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Dickerson Co., The, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Keim, Samuel L., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MclIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS—Elevator 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc., Clam Shell, Orange 
Peel, Drag Line, Special; Electrically Operated and 
Multi Power 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Link- Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

BURNERS—Sulphur 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 

BURNERS—Oil 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

CABLEWAYS 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

CARBONATE OF AMMONIA 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
CARS—For Moving Materials 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CARTS—Fertilizer, Standard and Roller Bearing 

Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

CASTINGS—Acid Resisting 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Duriron Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 
CASTINGS—Iron and Steel 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CEMENT—Acid-Proof 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
CHAIN DRIVES—Silent ; 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CHAINS AND SPROCKETS 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CHAMBERS—Acid 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 

Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Duriron Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHEMICALS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J.; New York City. 

Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 

York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1., Wilmington, Del. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 


CHEMICALS—Continued 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
Wellmann, William E:, Baltimore, Md. 


CHEMICAL PLANT CONSTRUCTION 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Stillwell & Gladding, New York City. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CLUTCHES 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CONCENTRATORS—Sulphuric Acid 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 


CONDITIONERS AND FILLERS 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Dickerson Co., The, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
CONTACT ACID PLANTS 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


COPPER SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City 

Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND DERRICKS 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


CYANAMID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
DENS—Superphosph 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 











Andrew M. Fairlie 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
oa. =ATLANTA, GA. 


CABLE ADDRESS: “SULFACID ATLANTA” 





ULPHURIC Acid Plants . . 

Equipment . . . Operation . 
Cooled Acid Chambers, Gaillard Acid-Cooled Chambers, 
Gaillard Acid Dispersers,. Contact Process Sulphuric 
Acid Plants. 


. Design, Construction, 
. . Mills-Packard Water- 
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DISINTEGRATORS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


DRYERS—Direct Heat 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


DRIVES—Electric 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


DUMP CARS 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. , 


DUST COLLECTING SYSTEMS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS AND APPLIANCES 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ELEVATORS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Link- Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS—Portable 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
ENGINES—Steam 


Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
EXCAVATORS AND DREDGES—Drag Line and Cableway 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Link Belt Speeder Corp., Chicago, Iil., 

Rapids, lowa. 


FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Company, New York City. 
Armour Fertiliser Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Farmers Fertilizer Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
International Minerale and Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fila. 


FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


and Cedar 


GARBAGE TANKAGE 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


GEARS—Machine Moulded and Cut 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


GEARS—Silent 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


GELATINE AND GLUE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 


GUANO 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 


HOISTS—Electric, Floor and Cage Operated, Portable 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 


HOPPERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt C y, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


IRON SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


INSECTICIDES 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 


LACING—Belt 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


LIMESTONE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


LOADERS—Car and Wagon, for Fertilizers 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


MACHINERY—Acid Making 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Duriron Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 
Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY=Coal and Ash Handling 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


MACHINERY—Elevating and Conveying 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Link- Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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MACHINERY—Power Transmission 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINER Y—Pumping 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Duriron Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 


MACHINERY—Tankage and Fish Scrap 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


MAGNETS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


MANGANESE SULPHATE 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


MIXERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


NITRATE OVENS AND APPARATUS 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 


NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 


International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 


Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Smith-Rowland Co., Norfolk, Va. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. , 


PACKING—For Acid Towers 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


PANS AND POTS 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


PHOSPHATE MINING PLANTS 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chenffcal Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
Ruhm, H. D., Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Southern Phosphate Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
Virginia—Carolina Chemical Corp. (Mining Dept.), Richmond, 
Va. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


PIPE—Acid Resisting 
Duriron Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 


PIPES—Chemical Stoneware 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


PIPES—Wooden : 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
Potash Co. of America, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, III. 
United States Potash Co., New York City. 


PULLEYS AND HANGERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


PUMPS—Acid-Resisting 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Duriron Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PYRITES—Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., New York City. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


QUARTZ 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


RINGS—Sulphuric Acid Tower 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


ROUGH AMMONIATES 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
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SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


SCRAPERS—Drag 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 


SCREENS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


SEPARATORS—Air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


SEPARATORS—Including Vibrating 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


SEPARATORS—Magnetic 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


SHAFTING 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


SHOVELS—Power 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Link-Belt Speeder Corporation, Chicago, Ill., and Cedar 
Rapida, Iowa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPROCKET WHEELS (See ‘Chains and Sprockets) 


STACKS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, IIl. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Freeport Sulphur Co., New York City. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City. 


‘INSPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M. Charleston, S. C. 


SULPHURIC ACID—Continued 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fla. 
Wellimann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerale & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
U. §S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fila. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 


Tennessee Corp., 


Tennessee Corp., 


SYPHONS—For Acid 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TALLOW AND GREASE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 


TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Smith-Rowland, Norfolk, Va. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKAGE—Garbage 

Huber & Company, New York City. 
TANKS 

Sackett & Sons, Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
TILE—Acid-Proof 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
TOWERS—Acid and Absorption 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 

Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 
UNLOADERS—Car and Boat 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
UREA 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
UREA-AMMONIA LIQUOR 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
VALVES—Acid-Resisting 

Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Duriron Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WHEELBARROW (See Carts) 


ZINC SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Hayward Buckets 






MONARCH 

Chamber Sprays 
Have replaced other sprays in most 
plants throughout the world. Made 
of stoneware. Will not break or 
crack from temperature changes. 
Hard lead body and cap. 

For Scrubbing Acid Gases 
Where acids affect our cast brass 
or “Everdur” nozzles, Fig. 645, we 
suggest Hard Rubber Nozzles. 

See Catalog 6-0 


Fig. 6020 MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 
Westmoreland and Emery Sts., Phila., Pa. 





Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K' Clam Shell for | 
ee re Sins nt ne. y 


THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 























GASCOYNE & CO., INC. 


Established 1887 


Chemists and Assayers 


Public Weighers and Samplers 


27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 


































Stillwell & Gladding The Farmers Fertilizer Co. 
Established 1868 COMPLETE FERTILIZERS 
WE MAKE ANALYSES OF BULK SUPERPHOSPHATE 
ALL KINDS SULPHURIC ACID 
130 Cedar Street :: *NEW YORK | | Acid vient capacity, 45,000 tons. Fertilizer plant capacity, 50,000 tons 
Get in touch with us. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
ANY, FOR SALE 
Speciale a sin — terial ng pail ean mace — 
‘Oficial Chemists for both Florida Hard Rock PHOSPHATE LANDS 
cath and Pebble Phosphate Export Associations. Mineral Rights or Fee Simple 
10 pg Ric eff gy Be gaye hm I BEST AND SAFEST PLACE TO INVEST 
Chemists for National Cottonseed Products Association. IDLE MONEY 
115 E. BAY STREET, SAVANNAH, GA. A. ). RUBM COLUMBIA, TENN. 
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WILEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting BALTIMORE, MD 
@ ad 


Chemists 























Tankage 327 
Blood South 
Bone La Salle 

All Street 
Ammoniates CHICAGO 





OFFICIAL BROKER FOR MILORGANITE 
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< 
NUR 

* WORKING — 24 hours each day— 
7 days each week—for Agriculture 


and Defense. 


POTASH COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
50 BROADWAY ° NEW YORK CITY 





BARRETT NITROGEN SOLUTIONS ~* 


BARRETT NITROGEN is the result of 
pioneering started many years ago. It was 
born with the erection of by-product coke 
ovens from which Nitrogen, recovered from 
coal, is distributed by Barrett as Sulphate 
of Ammonia and Ammonia Liquor. It de- 
rived vigorous growth from the develop- 
ment of a great industry to capture Nitrogen 
from the air which Barrett distributes as 
Anhydrous Ammonia, Nitrogen Solutions 
and Arcadian* the American Nitrate of Soda. 


Applied to the soil in fertilizers, Barrett 
Nitrogen keeps crops green and growing, 
vigorous and productive...and helps each 
hour of work and each acre of land return 
a richer harvest. Thus, Barrett Nitrogen 
was developed to serve the peaceful farms 


DOMESTIC SULPHATE AMMONIA * 


and homes of America through the fertilizer 7 
industry. 


But, with America at war, Barrett Nitrogen © 
fights on every front! For Nitrogen is not 7 
only crop-producing power that yields | 
“Food for Freedom.” Nitrogen is also the ~ 
basic ingredient used in the manufacture of © 
all war explosives. 


With both NPK and TNT dependent on the 
domestic production of N, Barrett Nitrogen 
is a peaceful plant food which is a great 
basic source of strength for America at war. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
133 CARNEGIE WAY, N. W., ATLANTA, GA. 


ertcan- made Nitrogen , - +. + ' 


“ARCADIAN, THE AMERICAN NITRATE OF SOD : 


*REG.U S. PAT. OFF. 











